Spring Lamb 
[See page 6] 


MANAGEMENT’S REPORT 


ental freight schedules were reduced by 24 
very important step in attracting more 
aintaining the jobs of Southern Pacific 
peo) q =a ¢ reductions apply on all freight moved 
I is’and from Memphis and New Orleans, and 
alifornia, Proportional reductions in sched- 


to make possiblée*this speed-up in our service, but the great responsi- 
bility for insuring on-time performance rests with every employe on 
the line. Your April issue of the Bulletin will carry a major article 
telling the dramatic story of how train crews, yard forces, dispatchers 
and everyone else along the line are all doing their separate jobs to 
create the precision teamwork required to assure on-time performance 
on new faster schedules. Be sure to read this story next month on how 
all of these people are playing their part in this effort which bas such 
great importance to getting business and supporting our employment. 


* 


A REFINERY TOWER — the longest load ever shipped over an 
American railroad — moved via Southern Pacific from Houston to Lake 
Charles recently. Measuring 208 feet six inches in length and having an 
estimated gross weight of 460,800 pounds, the huge fractionating column 
was loaded on six flat cars, including two center idlers, two end idlers 
and two load cars. SP moved the shipment without incident, demonstrat- 
ing once again that only the railroads can move anything any place, 
any time. 

* 


MOBILE ICING UNIT is being built by Pacific Fruit Express for use 
in our Eugene yard to expedite icing on reefers in transit. 


* 


EXTRA-HEAVY depressed-center railroad flatcars, each capable of 
carrying loads of 125 tons, are being built on SP’s freight-car assembly 
line at Houston. Center sections of the flatcars, between six-wheel trucks 
at each end, are depressed to permit loads to ride low and eliminate 
many clearance problems. The entire fleet of 20 cars will be on line by 
early April for movement of extra heavy and unusually large freight, 
such as electrical machinery for power plants. The cars are another 
example of SP’s continuing efforts to provide types of special equipment 
which will best serve customers’ needs. 
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Superintendent Bays Retires 


Kilborn To Head Tucson Division; 
Robinson Moves To Shasta Division 


ETIRING March 31 after a 
career with Southern Pacific 
that spanned 48 years will be G. A. 
Bays, superintendent of the Tucson 
Division. 

A. W. Kilborn, superintendent of 
the Shasta Division, will succeed 
Bays, effective April 1. 

Named as Kilborn’s successor in 
Dunsmuir is R, R. Robinson, assist- 


ant superintendent of the Coast 


Division. 

S. B. Burton, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Sacramento Divi- 
sion, will be transferred to the 
Coast Division as assistant superin- 
tendent there. 

Succeeding Burton in the Sacra- 
mento Division post will be R. D. 
Spence, trainmaster at Oakland. 

More than 400 persons attended 
a testimonial dinner in Tucson for 


G. A. BAYS 
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A, W. KILBORN: 


Bays on the eve of his retirement. 
The climax of the evening arrived 
when he was presented with a 
1958 automobile as a gift from the 
railroad brotherhoods sponsoring 
the party, and others. 


Bays 

Bays started with SP as a brake- 
man on the old Stockton Division 
and held several trainman jobs 
there until 1928 when he moved 
to the Tucson Division as train- 
master. In 1938 he transferred to 
the Coast Division in the same 
capacity, and in 1938 returned to 
the Tucson Division as assistant 
superintendent. He has been su- 
perintendent since 1944, 


Kilborn 


Kilborn started with the Com- 
pany in 1936 as a student fireman 


R. R. ROBINSON 


on the Portland Division. In 1941 
he was made an engineer and a 
year later moved to the Los An- 
geles Division as assistant train- 
master. In 1943 he became train- 
master on the Western Division 
and in 1946 he returned to the 
Portland Division as trainmaster 
there. Three years later he was 
appointed assistant superintendent 
on the Tucson Division, the posi- 
tion he held until his promotion to 
Shasta Division superintendent in 
1955. 
Robinson 


Robinson began his railroad ca- 
reer in 1934 as a laborer on the 
Los Angeles Division. In 1936 he 
became a brakeman on the Los 
Angeles Division and in 1942 he 
moved to the San Joaquin Division 
as assistant trainmaster. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed 
trainmaster on that Division. In 
1946 Robinson was transferred to 
the Western Division as trainmas- 
ter. Two years later he was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent 
of the Shasta Division and in 1950 
he transferred to the Coast Divi- 
sion as assistant superintendent, 


Burten 


Burton joined Southern Pacific 
in 1940 as a telegrapher on the Salt 
Lake Division. In 1942 he was 
appointed dispatcher and in 194g 
assistant trainmaster. In 1949 he 
was assigned to the Portland Di- 
vision as trainmaster and in 1953 
he was transferred to the Sacra- 
mento Division, serving as train- 
master there until his appointment 
as assistant superintendent in 1954. 


Spence 


Spence started with SP as a stu- 
dent brakeman in 1946 on the Rio 
Grande Division. In 1949, after 
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R, D. SPENCE $. B. BURTON 
returning from a leave of absence 
during which he completed his col- 
lege work, he served as terminal 
trainmaster on the Rio Grande Di- 
vision. In 1950 he was named 
assistant trainmaster on the Sacra- 
mento Division and the following 
year was promoted to trainmaster. 
Before becoming trainmaster on 
the Western Division in 1957, he 
served two years in that capacity 
on the Coast Division. 


Another SP First: 
Radio Inside Tunnel 


TH Communications Depart- 
ment and the Coast Division 
combined forces to establish an- 
other “SP first” recently when 
handie-talkie radios were used in- 
side Tunnel 6 near Santa Marga- 
rita, California. 

Three handie-talkies were used 
advantageously during a rather 
difficult and hazardous job of un- 
loading ribbon rail inside the tun- 
nel. Information was flashed back 
and forth between two radio sets 
at each end of the 2,000-foat work 
train by having the third set lo- 
cated near the center of the train 
act as the relay station. 
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NWP Resumes Service 
After Bout With 
Rain And Slides 


EEIGET and passenger service 
on the storm-buffeted North- 
western Pacific swung back to 
normal Monday, March 10, for the 
first time in nearly six weeks. 

Slides -- brought on by as much 
as 78 inches of rain in the tortuous 
Eel River Canyon at the north end 
of the line — knocked out passen- 
ger service January 30. 

NWP freight trains operated 
with great difficulty until Febru~ 
ary 15 when increased storm activ. 
ity made the canyon impassable. 

George L. Morrison, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
SP subsidiary, between San Fran- 
cisco Bay and Eureka, California, 
said slides and washouts in the 
traditionally troublesome canyon 
were so numerous the railroad 
lost count. Operations were sus~ 
tained with only short interrup- 
tlons on the southern division of 
the line between Tiburon and Wil- 
lits, California. 

As many as 300 workmen, sup- 
ported by heavy equipment, ja~ 
bored through the storm in an ef- 
fort to hold the line together, 
Roadbed sank ag much as eight 
feet. Much of the canyon roadbed 
was caught between the sliding 
canyon walls and the high-cresting 
Eel River. Soggy ground couldn’t 
support weight of heavy equip- 
ment. 

At the south end of the line, 
damage was less severe, although 
high waters forced the NWP to 
Suspend operations for many days. 

The line was reopened to Eureka 
on a limited basis March 4. 
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Here’s a Tax That | 
Hurts Everyone! 


HE Federal excise taxes of 

10 per cent on passenger tra~ 
vel and 3 per cent on freight 
shipments not only are harmful 
to the railroads and costly to 
the traveling and shipping pub- 
lic, but they may be taking 
money out of the Federal Treas- 
ury instead of putting it in. 
This was the recent testimony 
by Congressman A. S. Herlong, 
Jr., of Florida, addressing the 
House of Representatives. 

He pointed out that the tax 
is not a net revenue gain to the 
Government because, to the ex- 
tent that the transportation is 
for business purposes, the taxes 
paid are expenses deductible 
from income and thereby re- 
duce the amount of revenue 
which would otherwise be ob- 
tained through the income tax. 
Also, he said, “Their repeal 
would remove a serious drag on 
commerce, thereby producing 
greater business activity and 
more net income subject to the 
Federal income tax. 

“The tax on freight, espe- 
cially, is a tax not on a luxury 
but on a basic necessity of life. 
Transportation is part of the 
cost of everything that is grown 
or made, used or consumed, and 
the tax is paid many times.” 

The railroads of the nation 
are urging repeal of these taxes, 
which were imposed in World 
War II principally to discour- 
age civilian use of the railroads. 

You can help by writing your 
Congressman and Senator. 


Sheep Shearing 
Is Colorful Speetacle 


ITH the unlamented passing of 

winter, the sheep around San 
Joaquin Valley are shedding their 
overcoats. They are being rounded up 
by herders and sheep dogs and brought 
to makeshift corrals, and they are be- 
ing sheared. 


We like sheep. They are so produc- 
tive, They offer us so much to ship, 

Few animals are of greater value to 
man than sheep. Their flesh is a nutri- 
tious food. Their skin is useful for 
leather, parchment and robes. Their 
wool is of considerable value. 


And all the products the meek sheep 
offers — we ship. 

Sheep culture was first introduced 
into America in 1609. It rapidly devel- 
oped as an extensive industry, largely 
for the reason that sheep may be kept 
profitably on rough lands which are of 
little service except for pasturage, and 
becouse sheep are able to endure ex- 
tremes of temperature. 


On these pages The Bulletin takes 
you to a sheep shearing operation not 
far from Bakersfield. The shearers’ an- 
cestors are from the Basque provinces in 
northern Spain. These are lean men 
who smile rarely during the day while 
they are at their arduous tasks. They 
handle the sheep with a firm gentleness. 
When the shearing season is over, the 
Basques meet in Bakersfield and cele- 
brate by eating enormous meals. 


THE COVER 
s¢F’M a poor little lamb who 
has lost his way .. .” 


baa baa baa’s the chubby little 
character on our cover. His pic- 
ture, and all others for this 
article, were taken in the green 
hills near Bakersfield by Pho- 
tographer Michael Bry of our 
Duplicating Bureau. 
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See anyone you 
know? Getting 
ready for a 
“wool trim’ are 
these sad-eyed, 
well-fed mam- 
mals, 


Wool still warm from the body of the 
sheep is packed into long narrow bags 
and fastened with strong cord. Each 
bag, when filled, weighs approximately 
250 pounds. 
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Using electric clippers and their own 
strong muscles, these hardy men shear 
1800 sheep in a single day. Some sheep 
object — but not too seriously. When 
shearing season is over, the Basques 
enjoy a festival, 


“Yes sir, yes sir, three bags full 


-’ Ready to be shipped fo the manufacturers 


Aver being dWaced of his heme gown 
wool cloak, each sheep is branded with 
a tar-paint mixture. To encourage the 
sheep to bunch closely together, the 
brander growls and barks like a sheep 
dog. Very effective. 


are these tons of freshly-clipped wool. From this pasture to the factory to the 


clothing store to your home goes the wool. 


When the shearing is over the sheep 
are set free to wander the lush pastures 
and hills. Winter rains have caused a 
rich growth of grass in the Bakersfield 
area and the sheep will soon be fat, 
healthy — and delicious. 
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TUNNEL BY-PASS SPEEDS 
HIGH-LOAD SHIPMENTS 


ANOTHER obstacle in the path of 
-\. progress was removed when a 
by-pass alignment was completed 
around tunnel No. 14 on the 
Shasta route. 

Since the overhead clearance 
height of the tunnel was only 17 
feet 6 inches, it had been the con- 
trolling point for clearances of 
modern-day high loads. The new 
by-pass eliminates the necessity 
for detouring such loads over the 
Modoc line, through Sparks, over 
the Sierra Nevadas to the Bay area. 
And it permits the movement of 
maximum height loads in freight 
trains or trailers in piggyback 
service. 

Timber-lined tunnel No. 14 was 
originally constructed in 1886. 


Big Project 


In the fall of last year large 
shovels and trucks started grading 
the roadbed around the tunnel, 
This involved movement of some 
180,000 yards of material. The 
method of construction was to 
grade a bench of approximately 18 
feet, starting at the top and pro- 
ceeding down to the final grade 
section. During this operation it 
was necessary to make certain the 
pressure on the tunnel was equal- 
ized on the top and sides to prevent 
possible cave-in. 


Upon completion of the roadbed, 
new trackage was constructed 
around the tunnel. The rails and 
tracks were then removed from 
the tunnel and the east and west 
portals were plugged. 


By Marjorie Calloway 
Editorial Representative 
Shasta Division 
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Coast Pivision, 
refired last month after 46 years with 
our company, An engineer since 1923, he 
first grasped a Coast Daylight throttle 
four years ago. He used that throttte to 
good effect last fall. When the Daylight 
collided with a loaded kerosene truck 
trailer at a Paso Robles crossing on No- 
vember 25, flames erupted from the 
wreckage. Without hesitation, Borda 
opened up the throttle and pulled the 
train sefely through the wall of fire. For 
his prompt action, Borda won a written 
commendation from Supt. R. A. Miller. 


SP Films To Be Viewed 
In Jungles Of Brazil 


ATIVES of the Brazilian 

jungles will soon be enjoy- 
ing some of our SP movies, 
thanks to the efforts of Father 
Leonard Fisher, a member of 
the Redemptorist Fathers who 
will be doing missionary work 
in the Amazon Valley. 

We received a request from 
Father Fisher for old films of 
our railroad which might be 
shown to the natives. SP was 
happy to fill the request and, in 
this small way, aid the Redemp- 
torist Fathers in their work 
among the natives in South 
America. 


Kenneth Plummer Retires; 
Succeeded by Charles Ahern 


I "ENNETH V. PLUMMER, vice- 
\\ president and general man- 
ager of Pacific Fruit Express, 
retired February 28 closing a 46- 
year career in railroading. 

Appointed as his successor was 
Charles V. Ahern, formerly assist- 
ant vice president and general 
manager, 

Plummer started with SP in 
1912 as a clerk in the car record 
office, San Francisco. After work- 
ing for the U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration during World War I, he 
joined Pacific Fruit Express as a 
clerk in the office of the vice 
president and general manager. 
The company then was only 15 
years old. After advancing through 
clerical and supervisory positions, 
he became assistant general man- 
ager of PFE in 1939. 

It was during the crucial war 
period in 1942 that Plummer 
stepped into the top operating job. 
Like other things during the war, 
refrigerator cars were in short 
supply, both for normal handling 
of West Coast fruits and vegetables 
to midwestern and eastern mar~ 
kets and for fast transportation to 
supply centers for distribution 
overseas. 

Plummer kept the PFE cars 
moving—-with more than 465,000 
loads one year—and earned a wide 
reputation within the food indus- 
ary. 

In January, the United Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Association sent 
Plummer a resolution lauding his 
constant efforts to improve han- 
dling of perishable and frozen 
products—the first such commend-~ 
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K. ¥. PLUMMER 


ing resolution given an outside in~ 
dividual in the association’s 52- 
year history. 

He is an active member of the 
San Francisco Yacht Club, The 
Commercial Club, the Sutter Club, 
The American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation, and several 
other organizations, 

Ahern joined PFE in 1918 as a 
clerk in the traffic department. He 
moved up through various posi- 
tions carrying responsibility for 
car distribution and service and in 
1944 moved from San Francisco 
to Chicago as superintendent of 
transportation. He returned to San 
Francisco the next year as assist- 
ant general manager and became 
Plummer’s assistant in 1949. 

He will direct a fleet of 34,000 
refrigerator cars— the largest in 
the nation—and take over a build- 
ing program now under way to 
add 1,000 more mechanically-re- 
frigerated cars, which can keep 
whole carloads of frozen foods at 
sub-zero temperatures. 
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Harbingers of Spring 


Spring has come to the valley of San Joaquin. These peach blossoms, 
etched in bright sunshine, contrast sharply with the snow clouds darken- 
ing the range of mountains in the distance. 


Peach orchards in the valley are more and more in evidence these 
days. Al Anderson, district freight agent at Bakersfield, reports that while 
in 1956 there were only 137 acres, this year there will be approximately 
1500 acres of orchards in Kern County. 
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Breweries are Big Business 


4D EER is older than history. 

An Assyrian tablet of 2000 BC 
lists beer among the foods which 
were taken aboard Noah's Ark. 
And, in fact, beer seems to have 
played a part in the decision of the 
Pilgrims to land at Plymouth Rock, 
instead of farther south as they had 
planned. One of the Mayflower’s 
passengers wrote in a journal that 
the landing at Plymouth was made 
because “we could not now take 
time for further search or con- 
sideration: our vitals being much 
spent, especially our beere. .. .” 

Preserved in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, in his own hand writ- 
ing, is George Washington’s own 
recipe for beer. And Thomas Jef- 
ferson went so far as to send to 
Bohemia for brewers who could 
teach the niceties of their art to 
Americans. 

In years past a thirsty gentleman 
might wait for weeks while beer 
was shipped by oxen cart. But to- 
day with modern railroad freight 
service, shipments of brew reach 
their destination in a matter of 
hours. SP’s piggyback fleet plays 
an important part in this transpor- 
tation service. In addition to ship- 
ping the beer we haul the barley 
and the hops. 

‘What happens to the grain and 
hops from the time they leave our 
cars until they are changed into 
the refreshing beverage is a proc- 
ess over sixty centuries old. 

The equipment and methods, 
however, have changed greatly 
since beer was brewed in those 
prehistoric times. And like in al- 
most all other processes, science 
and progress have improved the 
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art of brewing. 

In contrast to wooden and clay 
vats of long ago, the modern brew- 1 
ery presents an array of gleaming 
stainless steel, glistening glass and 
shining copper, all surgically clean. 
The air is softly scented with malt 
liquor, tangy with hops and fra- 
grant with yeast. 

Big steel cylinders serve as stor- 
age bins for the sweet-smelling 
malt, beer’s basic ingredient. Orig- | 
inally the malt comes from barley 
fields in California or the North 
Central States. There the premium 
grains are harvested and shipped 
to a malting plant where they are 
carefully screened, allowed to ger- 
minate after steeping in water, 
then dried. From the plant the 
malt goes direct to the brewery, 
where it is placed in storage and 
then ground as needed. 

When malt is measured out for 
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Grain being drawn from SP boxcar into malt 
silos by specially constructed suction hose. 
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a batch of beer, the procedure is 
much like that of a housewife 
readying the ingredients of a cake. 
The exact amount, along with fil- 
tered water, goes into a closed 
vessel called a “mash tun,” Nor- 
mally for every 500 gallons of beer 
to be made, 550 pounds of malt are 
used. The mait and water are agi- 
tated until the proteins in the malt 
are broken down and in thick so-~ 
lution. 

Meanwhile other grains are 
measured out and placed with hot 
water in a “cooker”. After it boils 
until the starch of the grain is 
gelatinized it is added to the malt 
mash and cooked at a higher tem~ 
perature. This is the “conversion” 
temperature at which the malt en- 
zymes change the starch of both 
malt and grain into a fermentable 
sugar. 

When this process is completed, 
the mash is transferred to a filter- 
ing tank. There it rests while the 
husks of the malted barley, serving 


This is a brewing kettle in which hops are 
added to boiling wort {unfermented beer}, 


as a filter, permits the liquid por- 
tion to strain off. This liquid is 
called “first wort” and is heavy, 
sweet, and bland to the taste. 
After the “first wort” has filtered 
off, the grains are rewashed, col- 


BOTTLE INSPECTION STATIGN AT A SAN FRANCISCO BREWERY 
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Ready fo be shipped out to consumers are 
these beer-filled stainless steel kegs. 


lected, dried and shipped off to be 
used as livestock feed. 

The wort flows into huge “brew 
kettles” of glistening copper where 
the hops are added. Most of the 
hops used in brewing are raised on 
the Pacific coast. The extra grade 
cones are ripened on the vine, har- 
vested, heated to destroy organic 
life and then finally baled in pack- 
ages that remain in cold storage 
until used. 


After the hops are added to the 
wort the mixture is boiled much as 
coffee boils in a percolator. When 
the hops have done their job of 
giving the beer its tart tangy flavor 
they are removed from the brew. 

The entire operation from malt 
to the hopped wort takes only 
about six to eight hours. 

From the brew kettle the mix- 
ture goes into the aging tank, On 
its journey to the aging tank the 
brew travels through other tanks 
and cooling coils which bring its 
temperature down from 212° F to 
about 60° F. Then it flows into a 
“starter tank” where cultured 
yeast is added. Soon the yeast be- 
gins its foaming action of digesting 
the sugars of the wort—that is, 
splitting them into carbon dioxide 
and alcohol in approximately equal 
parts, 

In about twelve hours, when the 
fermentation is well started, the 
wort and yeast are dropped into 
fermenting tanks and left there for 
about seven days. 

When fermentation is complete, 
the yeast settles to the bottom of 
the tanks and is removed. 


MUCH OF COAST-BREWED BEER {5 SHIPPED VIA SP PIGGYBACK 


it 
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Microscopie evaluation and control of yeast 
cultures are an important part of the constant 
research thai helps to maintain high product 
quality in western breweries. 


Following this process the beer 
is pumped inte aging tanks where 
it is kept for many weeks to age. 
This brings the flavor and aroma 
to the desired point. 

This completes the brewing 
process except for filtering and 
carbonation. The carbonation is 
done by, one of two methods. The 
beer can be impregnated with the 
earbon-dioxide gas given off dur- 
ing its own fermentation and eol- 
lected for the purpose or it can be 
mixed, before aging is complete, 
with a small percentage of young 
fermenting beer which produces a 
natural carbonation as it continues 
to ferment. 

The brew is then ready to be put 
into barrels, bottles or cans and 
shipped to all parts of the country, 

In this important phase of the 
operation Southern Pacific plays a 
big part—of course. 
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Oregon Committee 

Goes After Freight 

(puey RE doing something about 
getting more freight business in 

southern Oregon, 

The Klamath & Lake County 
Railroad Committee, composed of 
24 members representing 17 rail- 
road labor organizations and three 
railroads serving southern Oregon, 
is actively boosting business. 

Letters are being sent by the 
committee to al! industries, busi- 
Nesses, newspapers, Chambers of 
Commerce, and other civic organi- 
zations in Klamath and Lake coun- 
ties, telling of the importance of 
the railroad industry and asking 
for a fair share of their business. 

The reaction from shippers has 
heen extremely favorable, 

The Kiamath & Lake County 
Railroad Committee was originally 
formed in 1956 to combat legisla- 
tion harmful to railroads, 

Al Condrey, SP engineer, was 
chosen as general chairman for 
several counties in southern Ore- 
gon. Under his direction, an ad- 
visory committee for Klamath and 
Lake counties was chosen and a 
committee for the various towns in 
these two counties was formed. 

Chairman of the Klamath County 
committee is W. S. McBride, local 
SP agent, There are 82 members 
in this committee from all depart- 
ments of the various railroads 
serving Klamath Falls, including 
Southern Pacific, Oregon, Califor- 
nia & Eastern, Great Northern, and 
the Pacific Fruit Express. 

Active on an advisory committee 
is A. G. Kusler, district freight and 
passenger agent at Klamath Falls, 

The results of this intensive 
freight-getting campaign will be 
watched with interest. 
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Help CRPPLED Copy 


Virginia Jordan, co-chairman of ihe Sacra- 
mento District Easter Seal campaign, pins a 
handmade lily on Chairman Peggy Peck, while 
little Jodie Werry, the “Easter Seal Sweet. 
heart," holds basket. The two SP gals ap- 
peared on television and radio stations on 
behalf of the Easter Seai campaign, and were 
responsible for placing over one thousand 
collection containers in business establishments 
throughout Sacramento. 


Sacramento SP Girls 
Head Easter Drive 
HESE gals are thorough. 

When they were chosen as co- 
chairmen of Sacramento's 1958 
Easter Seal Campaign, Peggy Peck, 
engineering department, and Vir- 
ginia Jordan, freight traffic depart- 
ment, decided to do the job right. 

They divided Sacramento into 78 
areas. Then they enlisted volun- 
teers from their Railway Business 
Women’s Association and from 
mothers of children who have been 
helped by the Sacramento County 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Aduits. The volunteers are can- 
vassing the 78 areas on behalf of 
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the Easter Seal Campaign, are 
placing coin containers in various 
stores, and will assist in the “Lily 
Sale.” The lilics are made by han- 
dicapped people and are scheduled 
to be sold on the streets of Sacra- 
mento March 28 and 29, National 
Crippled Children’s Days. 

This is the first year the City of 
Sacramento proper has been cov- 
ered in this manner, and the girls 
are hoping for a successful cam- 
paign. 

Working with Peggy and Vir- 
ginia on the campaign are South- 
ern Pacific gals Romie Serna, 
Phyllis Amick, Mary Clendening, 
Edris Mayes, Betty Plaskett, Norma 
Donnelly, Delores Rizo and Sue 
Kershaw. 

Each is to be commended for her 
participation in this worthwhile 
project. 


Ann Ametjan Wins 
Newspaper Award 
PRIZE winning editor -— that’s 
Ann Ametjan, one of our tele- 
phone operators at Bakersfield. It’s 
all part of her work as a volunteer 
in the Ground Observer Corps. 

Ann is editor-in-chief of The 
Night and Day, an unofficial Air 
Force newspaper attached to the 
Bakersfield Air Defense Filter 
Center. 

Her newspaper won the United 
States Air Force Air Defense Com- 
mand award for the best Ground 
Observer Corps newspaper for 
1957. Entries in the judging were 
submitted from throughout the 
United States and Alaska. 

Ann was scheduled to go to Air 
Defense Command headquarters at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, March 
3 to receive the award. 

Several other SP people in 
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Bakersfield devote their spare 
hours to the important work of the 
Ground Observer Corps’ program. 
In addition to Editor Ann, these 
inelude her husband, George, yard 
elerk; Larry Young, telegrapher; 
Erna Jones, wife of B&B Foreman 
Clifford Jones; Peggy Lawrence, 
wife of Draftsman Otto Lawrence; 
Mae Newcomb, wife of Statistician 
M. E. Newcomb; Genie Pierce, wife 
of Chief Train Dispatcher Uhl 
Pierce, and Berdine Wimp, wife 
of Assistant Office Engineer Ray 
Wimp. 


CTC Consoles in Move 
From Beaumont to LA 


Deere CTC (Centralized 
Traffic Control) machines 
which regulate traffic on the Los 
Angeles Division portion of our 
Sunset Route between Alhambra 
and Yuma were relocated from 
Beaumont to Los Angeles on Sun- 
day, March 2. 

Months in the planning, the com- 
plicated move was accomplished 
within 12 hours of daylight, with- 
out incident and without halting or 
even delaying scheduled rail move- 
ments. Cables from the three CTC 
machines were slashed at Beau- 
mont at 6 a.m. and the machines 
were loaded on a flatbed truck for 
the 85-mile trip to the Pacific Elec- 
tric Building in Los Angeles. They 
arrived safely at 1 p.m. 

By 2 p.m, the first machine had 
been hoisted by a mobile crane and 
put through a window of the fifth 
floor of the 9-story building. At 
2:55 p.m. we returned to full CTC 
operation, Aurant to Colton, on 
this machine. Despite hampering 
showers late in the afternoon, the 
third and final machine was in 
place by 4:45 and at 5:50 p.m. we 
resumed normal CTC operation 
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One of the CTC consoles is care- 
fully raised to the fifth floor of the Pacific 
Electric Building in Los Angeles. The entire 
move of the three CTC machines between 
Beaumont and Los Angeles was accompilshed 
in 12 hours without delaying scheduled rail 
traffic, 


Easy does 


over the full 255 miles of railroad 
between Alhambra and Yuma. 
While the machines were out of 
service, trains were moved by dis- 
patchers at Beaumont using por- 
table control panels to operate 
track switches and block signals. 
Supervising officers were on duty 
at Yuma, Niland, Indio, Beaumont, 
Colton, Puente, Alhambra and LA, 


Robinson Oversees 


In charge of the entire move, 
Supt. Paul D, Robinson rose at 2 
am. to drive to Beaumont and 
watch the machines being loaded, 
accompanied them to Los Angeles, 
paced the fifth floor and described 
his stomach flip-flops while the 
expert crane and rigging men were 
doing their balancing acts through- 
out the afternoon, and finally 
heaved the biggest sigh of the day 
as he declared full CTC officially 
back in service at nightfall. 
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RAND DONATION. Signed, secled and delivered is the deed for 10 acres donated 
by Southern Pacific to Arizona Stute College at Tempe. The land will be used for 
the college's new stadium. R. A. Greenwade, SP‘s industrial agent at Phoenix (seated, 
center), holds the deed. Examining it are Lyn Laney, left, and John Jacobs, right, 
members of board of regents. Standing, left, is O. M. Frank, SP‘s right of way agent, 


and Dr, Grady Gammage, president of Arizona State College. 


Dave Myrick Writes 
History Introduction 
AVID MYRICK, special analyst 
in our Executive department, 
San Francisco, has written the in- 
troduction for the reprint of 
Thompson and West's History of 
Nevada. The thousand page illus- 
trated book offers an interesting 
and comprehensive study of the 
state. Myrick, a prominent West- 
ern historian, is currently working 
on a book covering the histories of 
short line railroads in eastern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. He would wel- 
come hearing from anyone having 
information on such lines. 
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Dick Houghton Returns; 
Recovered From Fall 


ICK HOUGHTON, editor of 

The Bulletin, returned to his 
desk this month following recov- 
ery from a serious accident last 
September. Effective with the 
April issue, Bill Robertson returns 
to his status as assistant editor, and 
Ken Niehans resumes his duties in 
our advertising department. 


A tiny gauge smaller than a dime 
has been developed to record on a 
photographic film the behavior of 
a railway track when a high-speed 
train passes over it. 
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Armed Sorres Bay Prayer 


O God, our Father in beaven, we rededicate ourselves 
to Thee and to our nation on this Armed Forces Day. We 
praise Thee for the innumerable blessings, both spiritual and 
naterial, Thon bas bestowed upon our Armed Forces. Keep 
us always conscious of otr high calling and mindful of our 
most sacred responsibilities as the guardians of our price- 
less liberty. Endow us richly with every grace of soul that 
we may be faithful to Thee in the performance of our duties 


as soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines. 


May we ever hold sacred the memory of our beroic 
dead. Juspire us with their spirit. Be our refuge and our 
strenglb, so that in all battles of life, we may be valiant in 
service to Thee and to our great United States of America. 
Amen. 

— THe Armep Forces Cuapains Boarp 


Armed Forces Day Will Honor 


American Servicemen Everywhere 


AS proclaimed by President Eisenhower, the ninth Armed Forces Day 
program this year will begin on May. 10 and continue through May 
18, with Saturday, May 17, designated as Armed Forces Day. 
During this week, United States military organizations throughout 
the world will combine to give friends at home and abroad an oppor- 
tunity to see all aspects of our national strength. ‘Power for Peace” 
will be the slogan and principal emphasis will be placed on the rela- 


“tionship between our national strength and our peaceful aspirations. 


The public will be given an opportunity to make an inspection of 


:£ our defense system, in which every American has a stake, 
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Radioactive Isotopes 
Used In Engine Wear Tests 


SIGN on the side of the diesel 

- unit warns: CAUTION — RA- 
DIATION AREA. 

An atomic locomotive? Not yet. 
But Southern Pacific’s No. 5658 
does contain radioactive isotopes, 
fresh from an atomic pile. 

The “hot” engine is busily going 
nowhere on an _ out-of-the-way 
stretch of track {in SP’s Bayshore 
shops at San Francisco, It’s at 
work for science, 

Research engineers from South- 
ern Pacific and Standard Oi] Com- 
pany of California say their joint 
project promises to speed up leco- 
motive engine wear tests a thou- 
sand-fold or more. No. 5658 gives 
them.as much wear data in six to 
eight hours as an ordinary loco- 
motive could provide in six months 
to two years, the engineers declare. 

The researchers can readily 
evaluate the many factors which 
influence engine wear. They do so 
by controlling such variables as 
the type of lubricating or fuel oil, 
the temperature of the cooling 
water, the speed of the engine, the 
horsepower output and the kind of 
air filtration. 

‘The traditional test calls for “be- 
fore and after” measurements of 
the piston rings and liners — a 
procedure that often takes many 
months. The new technigue cal- 
culates the amount of metal being 
worn off the rings in any given 
fraction of a minute. 

Four of the 16 pistons in No. 
5458 bear a ring which has been 
converted to a gamma ray-emit- 
ting isotope of iron. The rings are 
products of two weeks’ irradiation 
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in an atomic pile at the Argonne 
Laboratories near Chicago. 

In the running engine, the 
stream of lubricating oil carries 
away minute particles of wear 
metal fram the rings and forces 
samples of the radioactive debris 
through a counting well. A bundle 
of Geiger tubes in the well con- 
tinuously monitors the gamma ray 
bombardment. 

A scaler counts the hits and an 
electric clock records them. Later, 
an electronic computer chews 
thoughtfully on the clock’s infor- 
mation tape and comes up with a 
plot. of the wear rate. 

Results so far show a “surpris- 
ingly close correlation” with find- 
ings from the vastly more time- 
consuming field tests, the engi- 
neers say, 

Charles Jursch, general inspector, research 
and mechaniga standards, takes a reading 


from the tape which is being unreeied by an 
electric clock in the cab of the diesel. 
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S. M. Houston, 
general supt., 
motive power, 
watches as the 
hot’ piston 
ting is slipped 
on the power 
assembly, 


The power as- 
sembly contain- 
ing radio-active 
piston rings is in- 
stalled in one of 
our diesels. 


From Scraps To Chips 


T lumber mills throughout Ore~ 
gon, large cone-shaped burn~ 
ers dot the valleys and hillsides. 
Once vigorously alive with burn~ 
ing scraps of lumber, coughing up 
rolis of gray-white smoke, most of 
the burners now stand idle, their 
metal sides rusting in the crisp 
northwest air, 

To a casual passer-by the scene 
would hint of non-productivity but 
actually it’s far from it, The scraps 
of lumber which once kept these 
great burners working day and 
night are now being turned into 
wood chips for use in manufactur~ 
ing paper, cardboard and various 
types of wall board. 

Wood chips, once by-products of 
the lumber industry, are now big 
business. In many mills the sale 
of chips alone takes care of over- 
head costs, resulting in fewer shut 
downs when the market for lumber 
is down. 

The wood chip operation, a de- 
velopment of the past decade, has 
grown in especially great strides 


SP Adds New Cars 


To Wood Chip Fleet 


OUTHERN PACIFIC, a pio- 
neer in the transporting of 
wood chips, recently purchased, 
ata cost of $6 million, 500 cars 
especially constructed for use 
in hauling this commodity, 
From the time wood chips be- 
gan to be used in manufactur- 
ing paper and board products, 
SP has worked with wood chip 
producers and receivers to pro- 
vide cars for shipping chips. 
Because of their light weight 
and the quantity used in mak- 
ing finished products, the chips 
must be moved in large volume. 
Our new ears, because chips 
have a tendency to stick to car 
sides, are made narrower at top 
than bottom to allow for ease in 
unloading. They can carry al- 
most 5,000 cubic feet of chips. 


during the past five years. Lum- 
bermen, who formerly sent their 


‘One of nature's magic mirrors in the heart of Oregon's rich forestlands. This log pond located 
at Culp Creek serves as a sforage area for lags to be processed at one af the modern jumber 


Mis, The scraps fram these jogs will be turned into salable wood chips. 


Don Caton, car service agent at Evu- 
gene, checks a fleet of chip carson a 
siding near one of the large lumber 
mills south of Eugene. 


Pieces of scrap veneer are chewed up 
up by this chipper for use in making 
paper and wall board. The operator 
wears earmuffs as protection against 
the piercing noise of the machine. 


Air pressure blows the chips through 
pipes into our chip cars. During load- 
ing, the cars are moved slowly back 
and forth to allow even distribution 
throughout the car. 
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A LARGE PAPER PLANT ON OUR LINE 


scraps up in smoke for lack of 
economical ways to use them, have 
installed chippers which transform 
the varied sized pieces of wood 
into chips which can be used in the 
manufacturing of paper products. 

To make the chips, scrap lumber 
is fed into the chipper which has 
farge cylinders with blade notches 
in it resembling those in a regular 
food grater. 

The chips fall onto an agitating 
screen where the powdery sawdust 
is dropped and the chips move 
onto a conveyor where they are 
carried to bins or loaded directly 


into one of our chip cars. 


Most chip loading is done by use 
of air pressure. The chips are 
blown through a pipe, sometimes 
as far as several hundred yards, 
where they are dropped into the 
ears. In order to gain maximum 
loading the chip cars are moved 
slowly back and forth under the 
pipe 1o give uniform distribution 
within the car, 

There are various methods used 
to unload the chip cars. Some of 
the plants have large vacuum pipes 
which suck the chips up out of the 
roofless box ears. Others unload 
the chips from drop-bottom gon~ 
dola cars. In the latter type of un- 
loading, the chips are either 
dumped for ground handling, or 
fall into storage pits for handling 
to the plant by conveyors. 

For purposes of freight billing, 
the chips are measured in “units,” 
each unit being 200 cubic feet. The 
chips, however, are sold to the 
manufacturer by weight. And be- 
cause the weight varies according 
to the dampness of the chips, a 
sample of cach ear is taken and 
moisture content checked to com- 
pute the actual weight charge, 

The use of wood chips in manu- 


To unload the chips, a vibrator is attached to the car. This action assists the men in shaking 
the chips down through the grate into a pit. 
pite for later use. 


From there they are conveyed to a storage 
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From chips to paper to corrugated boxes. Mel 
Balsiger (right), assistant plant superintendent 
at a company along our fines, shows one of 
wood chips’ finished products to Verne Thomp- 
son, assistant trainmaster, Portland. The boxes 
are made from the giant rolls of finer paper 
seen in background. 


facturing products is a step for- 
ward in conservation of our forests. 
A representative from one of the 
paper plants in Albany, Oregon, 
which uses chips exclusively states 
that “if we were to supply our 
mill with wood in the form of logs, 
it could require the cutting of 
nearly 1,000 acres of standing tim- 
ber cach year, or enough to build 
4,000 six-room houses!” 


And this figure is just for one 
of the six paper plants on our lines 
in Oregon using chips for their 
manufactured products, which we 
also ship. Other plants are located 
at Toledo, Springfield, Lebanon, 
Salem and Oregon City. Others in 
Washington and California are 
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reached by connecting lines, 

During 1957 we shipped almost 
30,000 car loads of chips produced 
by 49 suppliers located on the 
Portland Division, This is over 
20,000 more cars than were shipped 
in 1952. 

Wood chip loading in California 
totaled more than 5,000 carloads 
for 1957. Most of them originated 
on the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road, 

Even though the increase of pro- 
duction and shipment of chips has 
been considerable, there is prospect 
for still greater increases. 

Estimates show that at the pres- 
ent only fifty per cent of the po- 
tential of scrap lumber is now in 
use. It appears, then, that wood 
chips will continue to be one of the 
important commodities shipped on 
NWP and our Portland Division, 


SP Baseball Manager 
Trains Them Right! 


EORGE GERICHTEN, diesel 

storekeeper at West Oakland 
general stores, who has managed 
the SP Stores baseball team since 
1930, is mighty proud these days. 
Three of his players were discov- 
ered by major league scouts. 

Red Jones, third baseman, has 
been signed by the Detroit Tigers 
and the Pittsburgh Pirates have 
signed Fred Filipelli, center fielder. 
Richard Barry, shortstop on last 
year’s SP Stores team, is being 
sought after by major league 
scouts. In fact, the Yankees ex- 
pressed their interest by having 
him visit Modesto so he could meet 
Casey Stengel! 

And what about the SP Stores 
team for this coming season? Man- 
ager Gerichten isn’t worried. 
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CONGRATULATIONS to Robert Dobson 
(center) lift truck operator et Tucson, 
who retired after nearly 39 years’ serv- 
ice. Shown with him on his last day of 
work are Storekeeper S. E. Kirkpatrick 
(left) and ¢. G. Willis, district traveling 
storekeeper, El Paso. 
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PERFECT ATTENDANCE. George Jchl, in- 
spector of station service, Pacific Electric, 
was congratulated upon his retirement 
last month after 45 years of railroading, 
the tast 33 of them with Pacific Electric 
Railway. During his years with PE, Jeht 
never missed a single day's work. 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS of railroading with 
Southern Pacific came to a close with the 
retirement of Rudolph Scehii, engineer on 
the Porttand Division, 


kL. B. McCUNE, 
draftsman -head 
estimator, General 
Office, retired after 
36 years with SP. 
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From Last to First 


Shasta Division Safety Story 


OR a number of years the 

Safety record of the Shasta Di- 
vision did not favorably reflect the 
efforts of its many fine employes. 
In 1948 they placed last among the 
ten divisions. 


The Safety Department, instead 
of relying on ratios, percentages, 
ete. to indicate each division’s 
relative standings, issued a map 
embedying the territories of the 
ten divisions with shaded area 
ranging from black to white, The 
black indicated the highest ratio 
of accidents per million man-hours 
and the white the lowest ratio. 


Effective January 1, 1949, the 
appointment of J, A. McKinnon as 
superintendent of the Shasta Divi- 
sion was announced. R. E. Halla- 
well, who was then general man- 
ager, availed himself of the map 
and penciled a notation thereon: 
“John, the one black spot on the 
railroad,” and forwarded it to Mc- 
Kinnon in Dunsmuir. 

On May 1, 1955, McKinnon was 
appointed assistant general man- 
ager, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. Shortly thereafter he 
presented Hallawell with the map, 
saying, “I have been trying for six 
and a half years to return this to 
you with the information that the 
Shasta Division no longer is the 
black spot on the railroad. We are 
now in first place.” 


From Last to First 


In those years from 1949 to 1955, 
the Shasta Division had advanced 
from tenth place with a ratio of 
11.24 to first place with a ratio of 
2.62, the lowest in our history at 
that time for a rail division. 


Supt. A. W. Kilborn and all em- 
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IT’S A YELLOW FLAG FOR SAFETY in Duns- 
muir Streets. Here Mayor J. Morgan 
Jones displays the flag us a safety sym- 
bol to Captain George Drake, 13, of 
Dunsmvir's Junior Safety Patrol; Kirk 
Cravens, nine-year-old third-grader; and 
eight-year-old Terry Lee McCune, also in 
the third grade. George is the son of SP 
Dispatcher Fred Drake and Kirk’s father 
is Fireman Boyd Cravens. 


ployes of the Shasta Division car- 
ried on the safety program. 

Last year they broke a record by 
placing first among all rail divi- 
sions with an amazing ratio of 1.25 
per million man hours worked. 

The award presentation took 
place at a giant safety meeting in 
Dunsmuir on March 3. More than 
1,000 railroaders and townspeople 
were in attendance. 

The entire community of Duns- 
muir is now in the midst of a new 
safety drive, patterned after SP’s 
“Yellow Flag” campaign. 

Mayor J. Morgan Jones, retired 
SP engineer, stated that SP’s 
safety record had brought “safety 
consciousness into our city.” 
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Retired Railroad Men 
Served in Rugged Days 


By Welborn Hope 
(Reprinted by permission of the “El Paso Herald~Post”) 


WEALTH of railroad anec- 

dotes, as well as several 
historical events that made the 
nation’s headlines, were recounted 
when 13 El Paso members of the 
National Association of Retired 
Railway Employes swapped yarns 
at a session in the Southern Pacific 
building. 

Pancho Villa’s raid on Colum- 
pus, N. M., in 1916 and a daring 
attempt at train rebbery as recent 
as 198%, were vividly recalled by 
eyewitnesses, 

Three of the El Paso group, 
G. R. Reeves, J. L. Velsir and E. J. 
Rainey, were members of the train 


crew during the attempted holdup 
near Mt. Riley, N. M., on Thanks- 
giving Day, 1937. 

Mr. Rainey also was fireman of 
a freight engine whose headlight 
swung around a curve af 2 a.m. 
onto the ghastly spectacle of mur- 
der and pillage at the height of 
Villa’s infamous raid on Colum- 
bus. 

On March 9, 1916, Mr. Rainey’s 
freight engine was steaming ahead 
with 28 carloads of coke bound for 
the smelters at Dougias, Ariz. The 
trainmen had no inkling that any~ 
thing was up—until the headlight 
suddenly revealed the burning de- 


RASL PIONEERS SWAP YARNS—fl Pause members of the National Association of Retired 
Railway Employes met in the assembly room of the SP Building to talk over oid 
times on the railroads of the Southwest. With an average of 51.2 years of service 
each, this group had much to do with the development of the El Paso srea when 
the jand was young and raw. Left fo right, seated, are W. C, Reid, superintendent of 
motive power; J. P. Stewart, engineer; E. J. Rainey, engineer; E. B. Broadstreet, 
conductor; G. R. Reaves, engineer; Foster Hathaway, engineer; J. L, Velsir, trainman, 
and Z. W. Sorrels, conductor. Standing, left to right, A. P. Herdy, general passenger 


agent (NOT retired, Hardy just came along to listen in); J. J. Willis, switchman: 
H.W. Bridges, traiaman; R. E. Petross, syent, and A. 7. Ash, conductor. All except 
Stewart and Broadstreet served with SP. 
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pot in Columbus, with guns blaz- 
ing in all directions and bodies of 
both Americans and Villa’s men 
strewn across the tracks. 

The engineer, Mr. Rainey re- 
lated, halted the train short of the 
battle scene. The pause was brief 
—for the engineer promptly 
backed the train out of gun range. 
The freight proceeded an hour or 
so later after the bandits had fied 
toward the border. 

“Our train’s arrival didn’t stop 
the shooting — but our headlight 
coming around the curve must 
have seared some of the raiders 
a-plenty,” said Mr. Rainey. 

He recalled that the next day 
he fired a freight engine back over 
the perilous route from Douglas to 
El Paso, 

“There was a troop train from 
Dougias following us,” he said, 
“and we had orders to inspect 
every bridge before crossing. But 
our engineer didn’t stop for any 
bridges. He opened the throttle to 
35 miles an hour and kept going. 
Of course, the troops on the train 
behind were safe enough — but 
those of us who were on the train 
in front were pretty nervous.” 

Mr. Rainey also narrated some 
particulars of the “drugstore cow- 
boy” holdup of the Southern Pa- 
cifiie’s passenger train, the Apache, 
on Thanksgiving evening in 1937. 

Two youths, Henry Lorenz and 
Harry Dwyer, boarded the flyer in 
El Paso. They were from Chicago, 
and had worked a while at a carni- 
val in El Paso. Imbued with ro- 
mantic Wild West notions, these 
rank amateur criminals had con- 
ceived the idea of holding up the 
Apache — they were after fame 
rather than money. 

Mr. Rainey was firing the en- 
gine, Mr. Reeves was engineer and 
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Mr. Velsir was brakeman on the 
fast train. 

As the Apache neared Mt, Riley, 
the drugstore cowboys arose from 
their seats, flourished revolvers, 
and ordered the conductor to stop 
the train, Mr. Reeves received a 
communication in the cab, and the 
irain halted. 

The bandits then proceeded to 
relieve the passengers of their val- 
uables. Passengers were few that 
day—most of them were trainmen 
traveling home on passes. One was 
a switchman named W. L, Smith, 
who was on his way to California. 

As one of the bandits ap- 
proached to rob him, Smith made 
a grab for the man’s gun. The 
weapon discharged, mortally 
wounding the switchman. Enraged 
trainmen hurled themselves at the 
robbers, and promptly subdued 
them—after the bandits had fired 
several shots, one of which struck 
one of the trainmen above the 
heart. But a gold railroad watch 
saved him. The watch was shat- 
tered by the slug, but he was un- 
harmed, 

Mr. Velsir told a story of a 
track-jumping train on the Santa 
Fe near Amarilic on April 18, 1907. 
The freight had 18 cars, its train 
orders were No, 13, the engine was 
numbered 413, the caboose was 
No. 4413. 

The engine jumped the track 
and thundered along on the ties 
for some distance. 

Where was it when it finally 
stopped? 

It was alongside milepost No, 13. 

“No wonder a lot of railroad 
men are superstitious about the 
numeral ‘13’,” commented Mr. 
Velsir, laughing. 
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CAREER GIRL SPECIALS 


UDGING from your letters, you 
J girls who work for good old SP 
and also keep house have three 
cooking problems. (1) What to 
have for dinner. (2) What to pack 
in those lunches —~ yours and his. 
(3) What to fix for dessert. Here 
are answers to those questions. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTION 1 


What to have for dinner when 
you come home tired? Well, how 
about one of those small (2-pound) 
canned hams? They are tasty and 
good, and they give you something 
for those lunchbox sandwiches. 

Put ham into the oven soon as 
you get home. When it’s heated 
through, you can scramble eggs 
and make toast to eat with it. 
Creamed peas or asparagus are 
good with this. 

Another day, quick Swiss steak 
may be your answer. Buy the 
frozen chip steaks and cook as 
directed on package. When done, 
pour in a small can of spaghetti 
sauce or tomato sauce, cover and 
Jet simmer while you cook some of 
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SP Family 


at 


Home 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN 
and 
LOU RICHARDSON 


that speedy 5-Minute rice. Some- 
thing cool-tasting is needed here. 
Perhaps cabbage salad. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 2 


What to pack for lunches when 
you're tired of sandwiches? What 
about this: For dinner some eve- 
ning serve creamy macaroni and 
cheese -— with plenty of cheese. 
Spoon some of it hot into buttered 
custard cups and store in refrig- 
erator. Next morning slip the 
macaroni out of its cups onto let- 
tuce—and there’s a hearty “salad,” 
ready to go. 

An easy way to make that maca- 
roni and cheese is this: Boil 2 cups 
macaroni in salted water about 15 
minutes. Drain. Add i cup milk; 
1 teaspoon prepared mustard; and 
1 cup (or more) grated sharp 
Cheddar cheese. Heat until cheese 
melts. Makes enough to serve two 
for dinner, with some left over for 
two or three of those “macaroni 
salads.” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTION 3 


When it comes to easy desserts, 
how long since you’ve served toast- 
ed frozen waffles topped with 
cream cheese and mashed straw- 
berries? Or Peanut Butter Gra~ 
hams? To make the latter, just 
spread peanut butter on graham 
crackers, top with marshmallows, 
and broil until hot. 
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VERDICT! 


—By Michael Musmanno 
Reviewed by Kenneth Bridges 


s¢Y7ERDICT!” is the autobiogra- 

phy of an eminent American 
jurist whose reputation as a skilled 
defender established him on a 
level with his illustrious contem- 
porary, Clarence Darrow. 

The author is an ardent exponent 
of old-fashioned, tear-in-the-voice, 
stem-winding oratory whose clos- 
ing speeches to a jury were moving 
apostrophes to all that is high and 
holy, to mother, to country, to the 
sanctity of the home, et cetera. 

He incorporates into this book 
several of his successful exhorta- 
tions which resulted in a jury, 
emotionally super-charged and 
weeping, finding in favor of his 
clients. 

In defense of this technique 
Judge Musmanno says “more peo- 
ple feel their way than think their 
way through life” and the capable 
trial lawyer must capitalize on this 
human quirk. 

Hf you would like to quarrel with 
an attorney over methods, atti- 
tudes and techniques, right there 
is a good place to do it. The author 
advances some wily arguments in 
favor.of the emotional appeal. 

His speaking style carries over 
into his prose which is florid, but 
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facile enough. Fact is, this ma- 
terial provides a rather refreshing 
change of pace from the staccato, 
reportoriai sort of thing we see so 
mauch of lately. 


Besides reflecting on a success- 
ful career in the law, the author 
uses his book as a forum to size 
up the American system of juris- 
prudence and to point out some of 
its conspicuous failures; notably, 
the Sacco-Vanzetti trial back in 
the twenties. 


The spectre of two innocent men 
being executed is frightening in its 
implications and Musmanno is 
quick to point it out, saying “I 
learned that right does not always 
triumph though the heavens may 
fall.” 

Then having raised some grave 
questions and misgivings about 
our legal system, the author forges 
ahead with an incurable optimism 
saying, in effect, that justice may 
take some surprising turns but 
ultimately can and will transcend 
herself. 

This is not the philosophy of a 
Pollyanna, but, rather that of a 
profound humanist who has com- 
plete faith in the perfectability of 
human institutions, including the 
law. 

By all odds certain to be one of 
the better non-fiction offerings of 
the year, “Verdict!” is worth more 
than a close reading. (Doubleday) 
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BEST WISHES to W. M. (Bill) Dedd, gen- 
eral yardmaster, Dunsmulr, who retired 
after 42 years’ service. He will now 
pursue his hobby of raising plants in his 
greenhouse which he constructed himself. 


CONGRATULATIONS to Walter Rust (left), 
senior assistant bridge and building su- 
pervisor, San Joaquin Division, who re- 
tired this month after 40 years with 
Southern Pacific; und to Leroy Magers, 
assistant chief clerk, Tueson Division, 
whe served ovr company 41 years before 
he retired fast month. Leroy had heen @ 
Bulletin representative since 1920. 


THE GANG AT CARLIN gathered to wish 
Machinist Robert Bruestle well on the 
eve of his retirement after 47 years’ SP 
service. That’s he second from left. The 
others—all roundhouse foremen—are (I-r) 
James Nethery, Herbert (Tex) Covington 
end W. Monroe Wardieigh. 


PORTLAND DIVISION MEN SAY GOOD- 
BY, Retiring after 38 years with SP was 
Charles Urlin {left}, brakeman; and 
Archie Dickey, conductor, who served our 
company 44 years. 
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THANKS TO YOU! 
Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST BIVISIGN: Frank Boucher, 
carpenter helper; Harry Bullerdiek, 
switchman; Marcos Carrillo, laborer; 
Don Giacomo, switchman; Charles 
Gruber, brakeman; William Harkins, 
pipefitter; Fred Jacobs, wire chief-tele- 
grapher; Harry Kelley, engineer: Je- 
seph Martin, locomotive supplyman; 
Francis Montbriand, switchman; An- 
drew Pacard, asst. station baggage- 
man; James Petersen, engineer; Charles 
Schneider, towerman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Bruce Akers, 
switchman; Harry Dennison, switch- 
man; Karl Donaghy, telegrapher-clerk; 
George Gomez, clerk: Raymond Kerre- 
brock, car inspector; Charles Kuhney, 
crossing watchman; Roy Long, pas- 
senger carman; John McAuliffe, clerk; 
Charles Taylor, switchman. 

EQS ANGELES SHOPS: Frank Hernan- 
ez, passenger carman; Jose Roman, 
machinist helper; Frank Sigler, sheet 
metal worker; Sam Stavang, passenger 
carman. 

LOS ANGELES STORES: John Cain, 
stockman's assistant; William Raynor, 
receiving clerk; Marion Henning, agent- 
telegrapher. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: James Wobbs, 
conductor; Benjamin Mliller, car in- 
spector; William Morris, blacksmith; 
Verlin Parker, roadmaster; Clive Ros- 
enthal, freight carman; Rerbert Turner, 
section foreman; Jesse Warren, station- 
ary fireman; Fred Westphall, car in- 
spector. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Joseph Bohl- 
sen, car inspector; Andrew Brown, 
carman; Augustin Gonzalez, freight 
carman; Emile Guidry, carman; Tibur~ 
cio Hijar, carman helper; Wylie May, 
switchman; Enrique Napoles, machin- 
ist; Francisco Ramirez, machinist helper. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Denis An- 
drade, coach cleaner; Giovanni Bianchi, 
boilermaker helper; Anna Church, clerk; 
Alfred Clarkston, boilermaker helper; 
Asa Davis, telegrapher; George Hamby, 
car inspector; William Hendley, con- 
ductor; Andrew Macpherson, switch- 
man; Alex McIntosh, engineer; George 
Mohney, switchman; Ben Nash, janitor: 
Roy Phelps, engineer. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Bob Bozaich, 
boilermaker helper; George Gotthart, 
passenger carman; Joe Maggiori, boil- 
ermaker; Alfio Nicotra, carman helper; 
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Jonas Peterson, blacksmith; Pete Pies- 
cia, carman helper; Domenick Sestito, 
molder; Matteo Tomaiulo, boilermaker; 
Anton Vick, pipefitter. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Baymondo Det- 
tori, section foreman; Frank Grass, 
fireman; John Henley, freight carman; 
Paul Hiratzka, laborer; Cristino Jiminez, 
section laborer; Carl Mendonca, loader; 
Henry Close, conductor; David Presnell, 
carpenter; Cecil Smail, carman; Charles 
Uay, Jr., carman; James Wheeler, 
signal maintainer; Earl Williams, ma- 
chinist. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Henry Bock, 
engineer; George Conklin, conductor; 
Arthur Kirchbofer, agent-telegrapher; 
Jess Langston, stationary engineer; An- 
drew Nelson, conductor. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Charles Davidson, 
conductor; George Scrivner, MP&C 
laborer. 

TUCSON DIVISION; John Boulter, 
agent; Antonio Estrada, machinist; Wil- 
Uam Harrison, machinist; Clarence 
Knapp, car inspector; Alfonso Ojeda, 
machinist helper; Felix Velasquez, track 
laborer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Joe Accardo, sec- 
tion foreman; Orlando Baratto, boiler- 
maker helper; Daniel Clark, engineer; 
Ely Crneevich, machinist helper; Pat- 
rick Cummins, boilermaker helper; 


MACHINIST JOHN CETENICH retired after 
43 years of accident-free service~all with 
Sacramento Shops. His son, John Jr., 
works for SP in the Engineering Depart- 
ment at Son Francisco. 


NEW NAMES added to the pension rolls were these Western Division veterans. They 
are (Ir) Horace Tebbets, departmental steamer repair foreman, who had 36 years 
with §P; Candido Ferry, second officer, who served 41 yeurs before he retired; and 


Raymond Upton, conductor, who worked 46 years with us before reti 


Jehn Erceg,.carman; Frederick Mar- 
shall, electrician; John Matlean, en- 
gineer; Laurence McCarty, switchman; 
Ambrose McMahon, mail and baggage 
handler; Merle Michael, clerk; Dean 
Millison, conductor; Charles Moore, Sr., 
freight agent; Angelo Paglioroli, track 


ONE YEAR SHORT OF HALF A CENTURY 
did Ralph Piercy serve our company be- 
fore he retired last month. The last po- 
sition he held with us was assistant to 
general freight claim agent in San Fran- 
cisco. 


walker; Pedro Perez, carman helper; 
Roscoe Perry, chair car porter; Nor- 
berto Pina, boilermaker helper; Vidal 
Razo, loader; Thomas Slaughter, ma- 
chinist helper; John Vandever, carman 
helper; Anastacto Villaneuva, loader. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Kenneth Wiseman, 
foreman — addressograph department, 
Duplicating Bureau, S. F.; Lois Rankin, 
physiotherapist, Tucson Hospital; Rose 
Clarken, telephone operator, EI Paso; 
George Ferguson, storekeeper, Douglas: 
Gable Thornton, dining car waiter, W. 
Oakiand; Louis Domecq, store helper, 
Sacramento Stores. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION: Henry Clay, shop 
laborer: Joseph Walczak, switchman, 
Pensioners: Angelo Federico, picker; 
Antonio Fioresi, blacksmith helper; 
James Gratterola, machinist; Edward 
Harris, mail foreman; George McKen- 
zie, engineer; Elmer Smith, trucker- 
clerk. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Juan Carillo, 
extra gang laborer. Pensioners: Thomas 
Bailey, yardmaster; Harry Curtis, sec- 
tion foreman; John Curtis, boilermaker. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Calvin Cart, sta. engineer; James Child- 
Tess, boilermaker; Louis Gray, con- 
ductor; Gustav Gullander, conductor; 
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Floyd Hedrich, conductor; Jose Loya, 
blacksmith; Ausencio Martinez, section 
laborer: Edward Young, engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Ivan Jones, 
conductor, Pensioners: Giulio Ange'la, 
boilerwasher; George Buechner, con- 
ductor; Alfred Clarkston, boilermaker 
helper: August Johns, check clerk; An- 
thony Johnson, crew dispatcher: George 
Linden, water service repairman; Ed- 
win Sharpe, telegrapher. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Henry Cheney, 

engineer; William Purdue, shop painter. 
Pensioners: Edgar Lee, conductor; Owen 
Tucker, conductor. 
SON DIVISION: John Pino, car- 
Jesus Luna, track laborer; Juan 
Gonzales, coach cleaner; Joseph Kee- 
nan, switchman-engine foreman; Bon- 
ney Taylor, steno-clerk. Pensioners: 
Henry Burdick, telegrapher; Charles 
Cain, conductor; James Hobbs, engi- 
neer; Solomon Martin, Jr., track labor- 
er; James Ward, electrician, 

WESTERN DIVISION: Albert Breasett, 
signal maintainer; Jack Curry, freight 
carman. Pensioners: Anacleto Agcaoili, 
sec, laborer and station cleaner; Setti- 
mo Bruschini, watchman; Manuel Cor- 
rea, sec. laborer; Anton Milina, trucker; 
John Souza, digger; Fukumatsu Tsuji- 


moto, laborer; Charles Zara, janitor. 

GENERAL OFFICE: Pensioners: Harvey 
Huth, general clerk, Safety Depart- 
ment; Clara Lane, telephone clerk, 
Communications Department: John 
Moore Daniel, general clerk, Aud. Dis- 
bursements; James Deering, chief clerk, 
Document Custody Bureau; Harry Mec- 
Elroy, attorney 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Erda Griffith, 
train dispatcher. Pensioners: Charles 
Liston, agent-telegrapher, Walter Red- 
dig, car inspector; Harry Kale, con~ 
ductor. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Maxwell Edmiston, 
head cJerk, General Hospital; John 
Fraser, brakeman, NWP, Pensioners: 
Joseph Taylor, clerk, SPSS Lines; 
Claude Smith, brakeman; Albert 
Dietsch, machinist; Giuseppe Lombardo, 
machinist helper, all Los Angeles Shops; 
Paul Straka, freight carman, Los An- 
geles Shops; Matthew Ridley, machinist, 
Sacramento Shops; Clarence Bryant, 
store helper, Sacramento Shops; Archie 
de la Montanya, conductor, Shasta Di- 
vision; Frank Roig, cooper, SPSS Lines; 
Jesus Alvarez, freight carman, El. Paso 
Shops; Dudley Pemberton, stockman’s 
assistant, W. Oakland Stores; Harry 
Levins, agent -telegrapher; William 
Blair, steward, West Oakland. 
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MILK-BOTTLE MILES 


Recently 24,000 milk bolthe were shipped {rere an 
Oklahoma maawlacturer to « Southern Culifornia 
creamery in one of Seuthorn Pucite’s new “Hydm- 
cushing Undurirama” bocan. 


Thirty million mith-borsle mites without incident 
—nnt one broken botile! 


Dairy icterents, glass manclacturers, and the 
tramportation industry have alwnys found that mallk 
bottles are a paingally deticale sdbject. But not any 
Jager, when glisa products and simadar fragile truight 
ean exjuy the exten prutection of  “Hydraceshioa 
Uhdertramne” ride, 


‘These rovolutionary new freight cass were devel 
oped by Southern Pacific and Stanford Research In- 


stitute, They employ 2 unique sliding exderirame 
with a bydrasiic preeure device to give extra cush- 
Soning lo fragile shipmeets, 5. Phe built 350 hydea- 
cuthion can—adding "DF" imtorice loading equip 
ment and roller bearings for good memsare. A proved 
boon to thebsttlemaker and the creamery —as well as 
everyone ole who hes shipped or received freight ria 
Aydrocushion=, the care abe alee on exampln of how 
‘SP. uses modern research tohelp create and give the 
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